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Any way you look at insurance 
Olid Republic has the answer 


You know that the more complete the 
service offered, the more easily you sat- 
isfy customers .. . and interest new ones. 
And you can appreciate how much you 
will benefit from having a single source 


for all home improvement coverages. 


PHONE, WIRE OR WRITE US 


Old Republic has them all—credit life, 
accident and sickness coverages. The 
Old Republic companies provide the 
most complete specialized insurance 
market for financial institutions engaged 


in diversified instalment credit. 
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American Nat'l, 
Chicago, Offers 


Loan Manual 


American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago has published a 
24 page manual which describes brief- 
ly the various procedures that a bank 
officer should follow in making, serv- 
icing and liquidating a bank loan on 
life insurance policies. 

The manual was written by Leigh 
R. Gignilliat, Jr., vice president in 
charge of one of American’s Commer- 
cial Loan divisions, and is currently 
being distributed to the bank’s many 
correspondents throughout the coun- 
try, and will be available free of 
charge to other interested firms or 
individuals. 

Mr. Gignilliat’s booklet is believed 
to be the most complete ever pub- 
lished in this field and was prepared 
with the assistance of some of the 
country’s foremost loaning authori- 
ties. 


Mobile Home 
Sales Rise 


Sales of mobile homes and travel 
trailers have continued to rise during 
the first half of 1957 and should set 
a new all-time high for the year, ac- 
cording to Robert McMackin, presi- 
dent of the Mobile Home Manufac- 
turers Association. 

McMackin said industry sales for 
the first six months have totalled an 
estimated 68,876 units, an increase 
of 2.34 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

“Sales for the last three months 
have increased 6 per cent and, on the 
basis of trends for the past three 
years, we expect sales to exceed 145,- 
000 units this year for a retail dollar 
volume of more than $600 million,” 
he said. “This compares with total 
sales of $576,360,940 in 1956, our 
record year.” 
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When the National Bank of 
Westfield in Westfield, New Jer- 
sey, decided on its own observ- 
ance of the centennial of Union 
County, it was a natural to dress 
its employees in Colonial cos- 
tumes, 

For an added touch, the bank 
was fortunate that one of its di- 
rectors, Eldred R. Crow, was the 
owner of a 1903 Ford in good con- 
dition. So the employees in the 
18th Century costumes piled in- 
to the early 20th century car and 
had their picture taken. That’s 
Mr. Crow at the wheel, complete- 
ly garbed for a drive in an open 
car, even to the goggles. 

As part of the event, the bank 
gave away carnations to its cus- 
tomers. Says Henry W. Gerberd- 
ing, cashier, community response 
to the bank’s role in the centen- 
nial was “‘very effective.”’ He add- 
ed that one of the thoughts be- 
hind the bank’s observance was 
to convey the idea that “we inde- 
pendent bankers are in a posi- 
tion to offer what ‘big’ banking 
cannot—keep the local commu- 
nity interest by wholehearted 
participation with their many 
activities.” This, he says is a part 
of independent banking that is 
most satisfying. 
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BANK WANTED 


Interested in purchasing controlling interest 
in a national bank; desire control of from 
60% to 90%; if satisfactory would retain old 
management. Correspond with Deak & Com- 
pany, Inc., 75 West Street, New York 6, New 
York. 


PBA Prints 
New Manual 


A new educational manual, “Open 
House, School Student Tours, & An- 
niversary Celebrations,” has been 
published by the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association as a part of its con- 
tinuous educational and public re- 
lations program. 

The manual describes tested meth- 
ods of making these functions success- 
ful as public relations tools. Practical 
suggestions are offered on planning, 
advance publicity and advertising, 
giveaways, and displays. 

Copies of the manual are available 
for purchase at $1.00 per copy. They 
can be ordered from the PBA Edu- 
cational Foundation, Box 152, Harris- 
burg. 


Bank-Share 


League Session 


Annual meeting of the Bank-Share 
Owners Advisory League will be held 
September 24 at Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, it was an- 
nounced by J. Ross Humphreys, 
league president. The group numbers 
over 1,100 banks throughout the 
United States who have joined to- 
gether to fight the menace of the bank 
embezzlements. 

The league also will install new 
officers. The meeting will begin at 
noon with a luncheon in the Vernon 


Room of the Haddon Hall Hotel. 


New Service by 
NADA Guide 


The NADA Guide, widely used by 
bankers to check used car prices, will 
be published every 30 days for eight 
localized areas beginning with the 
September issue, it was announced by 
Everett Lawrence, editor. 

Previously, the Guide was pub- 
lished every 30 days for six localized 
areas. The change was made to give 
even more accurate reporting infor- 
mation for local markets, Mr. Law- 
rence said. 
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‘TORRENT OF OBJECTIONS’ 





IBA, Holding Company Clash 
At Hearing in Minnesota 


In the State of Minnesota, where 
rapid expansion of two giant holding 
companies resulted in formation of 
the Independent Bankers Association 
many years ago, there was another 
clash last month between the IBA and 
one of the holding companies. 

IBA Secretary Ben DuBois ap- 
peared at a Department of Commerce 
hearing in St. Paul to oppose ap- 
plication of the First Bank Stock 
Corporation for a bank charter in a 
suburban shopping center. 

He declared that permitting a new 
unit of the First Bank Stock Corpora- 
tion in the proposed location would 
hurt a recently chartered independent 
bank in the same suburban St. Paul 
area, 

There was a torrent of objections 
from First Bank Stock attorneys in 
an attempt to keep Mr. DuBois’ state- 
ment from the official hearing record. 
The objections began immediately 
after the standard opening in which 
Mr. DuBois identified himself and the 
organization he represented. 

The editor believes the statement 
sums up well the case against this 
application in particular and chain 
banking in general, so it is printed 
herewith, in full: 


Legislative Intent 


My name is Ben DuBois. I am sec- 
retary of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation. Our office is in Sauk Centre. 
In Minnesota we have a membership 
of over 500 banks that desire to stay 
independent and view with apprehen- 
sion the expansion program of the 
two very large bank holding com- 
panies that are domiciled in Minne- 
apolis. 

The legislature in 1923 passed a 
statute prohibiting branch banking. 
In doing so, the lawmakers thought 
they were putting a stop to multiple 
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banking, then commonly called chain 
banking. The legislative intent, ap- 
parently, was to maintain a system of 
independent banking in this state. 

At that time, the legislature didn’t 
envision a different form of branch 
banking, the bank holding company. 
Branch banking and holding company 
banking are different in corporate 
structure, but in substance about the 
same. 

In both cases, policies are made 
by the home office and directions sent 
to the subsidiaries. Under the holding 
company device, each subsidiary is a 
separate entity with its home board 
of directors, but these directors do 
not absolutely own their qualifying 
shares. 

There is an option held by the hold- 
ing company and when a director 
ceases to be a director, the stock flows 
back to the owner corporation. These 
boards of directors serve perhaps in 
an advisory capacity and are used 
much as window dressing. 


People Oppose Monopoly 


The American people have been 
and are opposed to monopoly or any- 
thing that tends in the direction of 
monopoly. That is why there has been 
so much anti-monopoly legislation 
passed by the Congress. That is why 
branch banking was prohibited by 
the state legislature in Minnesota 
years ago. 

The two gigantic bank holding com- 
panies of Minnesota control almost 60 
per cent of all the commercial bank 
deposits of the state, a dangerous and 
unhealthy condition. 

In St. Paul, the First Bank Stock 
Corporation, with the head office in 
Minneapolis, controls almost 60 per 
cent of the commercial bank deposits 
of this city. Perhaps this is not a 
monopoly. Perhaps it doesn’t stifle 


competition, but surely the First Bank 
Stock Corporation is in a dominant 
position. A corporation that can dom- 
ineer is in a position to be dictatorial 
and ruthless. 

We understand that on the east 
side of St. Paul, the First Bank Stock 
Corporation controls almost two- 
thirds of the commercial bank de- 
posits of that district. Frankly, that 
should seem more than sufficient. 

The First Bank Stock Corporation 
now asks for a new charter in the Sun 
Ray Shopping Center; a shopping 
center that is not yet developed. 


Grounds for Refusal 


If this application is granted, it 
would increase the domination of the 
First Bank Stock Corporation, bring- 
ing its control of the commercial 
bank deposits to over two-thirds of 
that district. 


We believe the Commission should 
refuse the granting of this charter 
for the following reasons: 

@ If the charter were granted, this 
new unit in the First Bank Stock 
chain would make it difficult for the 
Hillcrest State Bank to maintain a 
steady growth. The Hillcrest bank was 
started in 1955 and unreasonable 
competition would be detrimental to 
its future. 

@ Already in close proximity to 
the Hillcrest State Bank are three 
holding company banks, two of the 
First Bank Stock Corporation; the 
other of the Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion. In addition, there is a few miles 
to the north of the Hillcrest State 
Bank, the First State Bank of White 
Bear Lake, an affiliate of the First 
Bank Stock Corporation. 

@ The charter request for the new 
bank is in a community that is yet 
undeveloped. Therefore, this new 
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“Our guest speaker has fallen asleep. The motion has been made, seconded and 
passed unanimously that we don’t wake him up.” 


bank, if a charter was granted, would 
have to look for customers that are 
now already doing business with the 
existing banks. 

@ A giant corporation can tem- 
porarily place subsidiaries in an un- 
productive field, shouldering the ex- 
pense upon profits derived from more 
profitable subsidiaries. When a small 
independent bank is hemmed in by 
subsidiaries of the two large bank 
holding companies of Minnesota, the 
competition it must meet is unfair; 
the independent bank is a pygmy 
trying to do battle with a giant. 

© Competition is the number one 
ingredient that makes our capitalistic 
system workable. No one can con- 
ceive of real competition between sub- 
sidiaries of the same corporation. The 
First Bank Stock Corporation will not 
permit a family fight. 


Competitive Edge 


You have heard the radio announce- 
ments advertising the First Banks in 
the Minneapolis and St. Paul metro- 
politan districts. This type of adver- 
tising can be afforded by a gigantic 
corporation, but couldn’t be borne 
by small local institutions. This is 
another area in which the bank hold- 
ing company can exercise an unfair 
competitive advantage over the small 
bank. 

We have often wondered why the 
First Bank Stock Corporation asks 
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for a state charter rather than a na- 
tional charter. A national charter 
could be secured, we believe, without 
an extensive hearing that we are now 
going through. We believe the answer 
is that the corporation wants to show 
the Federal Reserve Board, which 
must pass upon an application for ad- 
ditional subsidiaries, that the govern- 
ing powers in Minnesota are favor- 
able to its expansion program. 

Contained in the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956, Section 3, para- 
graph (c), we quote: 

“In determining whether or not to 
approve any acquisition or merger or 
consolidation under this section, the 
Board shall take into consideration 
the following factors: (1) the finan- 
cial history and condition of the com- 
pany or companies and the banks con- 
cerned; (2) their prospects; (3) the 
character of their management; (4) 
the convenience, needs, and welfare 
of the communities and the area con- 
cerned; and (5) whether or not the 
effect of such acquisition or merger 
or consolidation would be to expand 
the size or extent of the bank holding 
company system involved beyond 
limits consistent with adequate and 
sound banking; the public interest, 
and the preservation of competition in 
the field of banking.” 

We would like to emphasize sub- 
section (5). We believe the granting 
of the charter would violate this pro- 





vision, but we assume that if a charter 
is granted by this commission the 
Federal Reserve Board will consider 
that all objections have been met and 
that it is unnecessary to investigate 
further in granting approval to this 
holding company acquiring another 
subsidiary. 


State Law Cited 


We realize that the commission 
must exercise its judgment accord- 
ing to the yardstick provided by law 
for granting charters. There are por- 
tions of Section 45.07 that justify, it 
seems to me, board disapproval of 
this charter application. 

We refer to the language of Section 
45.07 requiring “a reasonable public 
demand for this bank in this location” 
and also to the requirement that “the 
probable volume of business in this 
location is sufficient to insure and 
maintain the solvency of the new bank 
and the solvency of the then existing 
bank or banks in the locality . . .” 

At the present time, the shopping 
center site of the proposed new bank 
is not fully developed. There is a 
question whether there is enough busi- 
ness at this time in the area to make 
the proposed bank profitable. 

As we stated before, to secure sufh- 
cient business, this proposed bank 
must secure clients who are now do- 
ing business with existing banks. An 
independent bank of recent birth in 
that community might find this com- 
petition exceedingly detrimental. 

However, aside from the state stat- 
utes and the rules that have been laid 
down, there is a moral issue that 
should enter into your deliberations. 
You are all familiar with the much 
quoted statement of Lord Acton that 
“power corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.”’ Surely, this 
commission would not want to lend 
itself to corruption. 











“Best of all, Helen, wait till I tell you 
how I raised the money.” 
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HERE’S ONE TRAIN WE WON'T MISS 


We're all set for the A.B.A. convention special. Old friend or new, we 
hope to visit with you at Atlantic City. Bob Straus, Allen Stults, Jack 


Klug, Bill Kurtz, Bill Whitman and Ray Daly are our delegation. The 
latch string will be out. 


American National Bank 


Z 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
LASALLE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90, ILL. * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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IN COMPETITIVE AREA 





Aggressive Selling Pays Off 
For Texas Bank & Trust 


Banks in the Southwest have long 
been recognized for their aggressive 
new business and advertising pro- 
grams. Competition among some 
Southwestern banks has increased to 
a highly developed program with at 
least one bank employing profession- 
al merchandising men and techniques, 
as well as training experts and in- 
dustrial planning engineers as full- 
time staff members. 

Dallas, with $2.2 billion in total 
bank resources and the home of the 
Eleventh Federal Reserve District, is 
an outstanding example of banks ac- 
tively competing for new business. 

Pace of this competition can be 
measured by the estimated $1.5 mil- 
lion which Dallas banks will spend 
for advertising and promotion this 
year. The advertising, and more im- 
portant, the aggressive spirit which 
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goes with the management philosophy 
to spend that kind of money, has paid 
off. In the last 50 years, the Dallas 
population has increased roughly 10 
times—while its bank resources have 
increased more than 300 times. 

In the last three years, all major 
banks have been remodelled or com- 
pletely rebuilt. 


Aggressive Selling 


This visual sign of growth, success 
and aggressive philosophy is not the 
entire story. It is not the construction 
programs nor advertising expendi- 
tures which spell out the rise in de- 
posits and resources in these banks. 
Instead, the story is told by a study 
of their aggressive selling and mer- 
chandising philosophy. 

The word “selling” is a relatively 
new one in banking circles. Through- 


ALL ABOARD! Calvin Stone of the Texas Bank & Trust Company staff boards 
the chartered bus which took 60 officers and department heads to a weekend 


“retreat” at a dude ranch. 
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out the nation, the word has been 
appearing here and there for the last 
several years. But in the Southwest, 
it is used in its purest professional 
sense by one Dallas bank with out- 
standing results. 

Texas Bank & Trust Company of 
Dallas “sells and sells hard,” in the 
words of W. W. Overton Jr., chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Overton has 
guided the bank from $5.3 million 
to $74.5 million in deposits since he 
and a group of investors bought con- 
trolling interest in the bank in 1943. 
Texas Bank is now the largest of 465 
state banks in Texas. 

The directors decided they had to 
sell hard in the highly competitive 
Dallas banking field in order to meet 
their goals of growth and profit. 

Texas Bank is located downtown, 
but on the edge of downtown. Its 
relative size in Dallas is fourth place 
(there are 22 Dallas banks), but the 
bank in third place is over four times 
as big, and the banks in one and two 
positions are over 10 times Texas 
Bank’s size. 


A New Concept 


Thus, facing a site disadvantage in 
Dallas, plus being in a community 
noted for its aggressive banks, Texas 
Bank’s board decided to put tech- 
niques of modern-day industry man- 
agement and merchandising into 
practice in the banking business. The 
same techniques are employed by 
some of the largest and most success- 
fully run businesses in the nation. 
Procedures used by Texas Bank point 
to a new idea in bank management 
and selling. 

The bank employs the services of a 
fulltime industrial planning engineer, 
a professional training engineer, a 
professional public relations and ad- 
vertising manager, a_ professional 
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mas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


a 
A nation-wide survey made by Christmas Club a 
Corporation shows that Christmas Club mem- 
bers are concentrated in the young family group 
Proportion of po 
Proportion of Christmas Club ure usiness 
Total Population Membership 
Age Bracket In Age Bracket In Age Bracket : 
cea 1S Youn ae a Nearly one-half of all Christmas Club members (46.6%) are 
25-34 =" 14.6 21.3 between the ages of 25 and 44—far in excess of the population 
35-44 i 13.9 25.3 : ; 
45-54 ” 11.5 18.0 ratio (28.5%) of this group. 
55-64 sa 8.8 10.9 
Over65 8.5 5.7 These young Americans are prime prospects for all your serv- 
= ie ices. Because they have growing families they need savings 


programs, loans, safe deposit boxes and financial advice. They 


are your best market today—and tomorrow! 


When you add Christmas Club to your services, you are 
building new business for the future. A staff member of Christmas 
Club a Corporation will gladly tell you the complete story. No 


obligation, of course. 


Builds Character « Builds Savings « Builds Business for Financial Institutions 
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ENROUTE to the weekend ‘retreat’ of the Texas Bank & P. B. (Jack) Garrett, president. The retreat has proved 
Trust Company, W. W. Overton Jr. (right), chairman of to be an effective device in the bank’s aggressive sales 
the board, discusses the planned schedule of events with . program, according to bank officials. 





MAKING A POINT at a caucus during a break in the regular business session 
is P. B. (Jack) Garrett, president of Texas Bank & Trust. Ideas flowed freely, 
during business sessions and informal discussions such as this. 
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FORECASTING DEPOSITS was one of the major presentations at the business 
sessions. Giving the presentation is Albert H. Cloud Jr., comptroller. 
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bond man and industry trained sales- 
men for the new business department. 
In most cases, the staff (secretaries, 
clerks, etc.) of these men is also in- 
dustry trained. 

Facing its site problem head on, 
management backed up its faith in 
the bank’s ability to sell its services 
through modern sales methods by in- 
vesting $2.5 million in a new five- 
story drive-in and parking structure 
at the side of the main banking build- 


ing. 
‘Showcasing’ Services 


Formally opened in April, the 
unique building is geared to an auto- 
mobile-conscious public. Readily ac- 
cessible entrances and driveways lead 
directly to almost every banking serv- 
ice and allow motorists to drive with- 
in a few steps of Safe Deposit, Credit, 
Installment Loan, tellers, parking, ex- 
ecutive offices, Correspondent Bank, 
Trust, Bookkeeping and “Charge-It” 
areas, 

The bank’s idea of “showcasing” 
its various services to the public is 
illustrated in the location of the In- 
stallment Loan department within 
clear view behind a glassed area as 
motorists drive up to one of five 
drive-in teller islands on the ground 
level. 

One example of the use of industry- 
proved management and planning 
techniques which has paid off hand- 
somely is the “retreat” method of 
budget and sales planning. Nothing 
new to the rest of the business and 
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industrial world, it is a rarity among 
banks and Texas Bank has found it to 
be a rewarding investment. 

Sixty officers, department heads 
and supervisors “retreated” by chart- 
ered bus on a warm summer Friday 
to a dude ranch near Mineral Wells, 
Texas, for three days of serious work 
with refreshing doses of rest and re- 
laxation. There was swimming in a 
spacious pool, ping-pong and other 
games, and even a miniature rodeo 
staged by the bankers themselves. But 
there was also speech-making, dis- 
cussions, illustrations with charts and 
graphs, a lot of thinking, planning 
and a steady flow of ideas. 

When the tanned men returned to 
their desks in Dallas, they brought 
with them a total of 129 distinct pro- 
grams with which to improve their 
banking business. They also projected 
an additional 19-cent-per-share in- 
crease to the net profit for the year. 


Set Objectives 


Board Chairman Overton, who is 
also vice chairman of the trustees of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board (a research organization which 
probes business economics and man- 
agement problems), first organized 
the bank’s mid-year meeting in ac- 
cord with three principles of planning 
advocated by the NICB. The first was 
the establishment of basic objectives. 
The second was forward planning to 
obtain those objectives, and the third 
principle was measurement of actual 
performance. 

“Forward planning” to achieve the 
bank’s primary objective of growth 
was emphasized during the retreat. 
These three aspects received concen- 
trated attention: 

@ Aggressive sales. 

@ Customer service. 

@ Efficiency. 

By the time the sessions were end- 
ed, each of 21 bank departments had 
planned various programs to be car- 
ried out immediately or in the near 
future. Examples: 

@ The Proof Department had defi- 
nite recommendations on how to han- 
dle direct sendings as well as plans 
for new transit sorts, all in the inter- 
est of increased economy. 

@ Bookkeeping recommended a 
continuing campaign to deliver better 
customer service. 

@ The Industrial Department 
sought to augment an improved ad- 
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hear the 
one about 
the 
traveling 
Salesman ? 





He’s helped a lot of banks across the country 
get new customers, new accounts. How? Simply by 
installing a Christmas Club. 


Surprising how many more people will 
enter your door every day... 

make regular payments . . . discover 
your other banking services. 


Plenty of Christmas Clubs to 
choose from. Particularly 
recommended is Rand M¢Nally’s. 
Their unique Clubtroller 
system speeds handling, 
cuts costs, eliminates 
need for ledger cards 

or sheets. 





For samples and full information, drop a line to: 
RAND MONALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB Div. 
111 EIGHTH AVE., N.Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 
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USING A FELT SLAP-BOARD, George W. Cramer, cashier, explains how depart- 


ment heads should use staff efficiently, with his display showing the department 
head in the middle of the wheel and his responsibilities pointing out as spokes. 
The staff is the rim on which the wheel runs. 





A RODEO WAS PRESENTED as part of the recreation program during the 
weekend sessions. Richard Spies rides from the corral as a Texas cowboy leads out 
extra horses for other employees of the bank. 


vertising plan and went to work on 
building a better file system on in- 
dustrial locations. 

@ In Safe Deposit, 300 calls were 
planned. 

@ The Correspondent Bank De- 
partment sparked up its sales drive 
with telephone and mail campaign 
projections. They also planned to 
issue a monthly bulletin to corres- 
pondent banks, along with a special 
bank notebook. 

@ Installment Loans handed in a 
long list with extensive plans in each 
of the three target areas—sales, cus- 
tomer service and efficiency. 

@ New Accounts made plans to 
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seek new customers through a “rov- 
ing” salesman to meet prospects and 
apply direct mail advertising. 

@ Trust Department vowed to 
make outside calls, send out literature 
on their services and reach a goal of 
100 new accounts. The bank’s sales 
staff has put on a renewed effort with 
plans to issue special credit cards, 
hire part-time college men as sales- 
men, use supervisors as salesmen and 
review contacts with large organiza- 
tions. 

@ A women’s program and an oil 
field supply plan are future projects 
of the Commercial Loan Department. 
The office also took on the terse ad- 





monition to itself, “shed stuffed shirt 
attitude.” 

@ The bank’s general advertising 
program will also be extended soon to 
include placards in city buses and 
spot ads in drive-in theaters. 


129 Projects 


In all, the departments planned 46 
programs under “aggressive sales,” 
a total of 37 listed as “customer serv- 
ice” and an additional 46 plans for 
increasing the general category of 
“efficiency” for a grand total of 129. 

Actual implementation of these 
pace-setting projects is being accom- 
plished under the Texas Bank’s line- 
and-staff theory. Thus, the direct re- 
sponsibility for putting the modern- 
day ideas to work has been laid 
squarely on the bank’s supervisors 
and department heads. 

In re-designing the organizational 
structure of the bank along industry- 
proved lines, Mr. Overton actually 
turned the firm’s organization chart 
upside down. He dramatically illus- 
trates this principle of organization 
by inverting it so that it shows the 
stockholders relegated to the bottom 
rung and top positions held by bank 
employees and their direct superiors. 


Spark from Top 


Texas Bank’s top executives are a 
trio providing aggressive spark for 
the institution. In addition to Mr. 
Overton, there are P. B. (Jack) Gar- 
rett, president, and C. B. Peterson, 
Jr., executive vice president. 

Mr. Overton is president of three 
firms of his own, treasurer of a fourth 
and a director of other corporations, 
as well as a banker. He is also a 
nationally-recognized civic leader and 
is currently chairman of the finance 
committee of the American Red 
Cross. 

Mr. Garrett was a successful in- 
vestments broker before taking the 
presidency of Texas Bank in 1945. 

The executive vice president, Mr. 
Peterson, joined the bank as a mes- 
senger in 1931 and has worked his 
way up through every department. 

He is now the key man in the oper- 
ations of the bank and his knowledge 
of its every facet has proved valuable 
in the many changes which manage- 
ment is now effecting. 


Texas Bank is making a concerted 
effort to saturate every employee with 
the spirit as well as the tools of this 
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new banking concept. In doing so, the 
management has equipped a large 
training room with the latest facili- 
ties for employee training programs. 
One feature is a magnetic chalk board 
which also serves as a screen for 
films or slides. 

As this energetic program contin- 
ues, it is constantly under control in 
keeping with the third NICB princi- 
ple, which is actual measurement. 

Large charts and graphs illustrat- 
ing the bank’s growth are kept up to 
date in all department head and ex- 
ecutive offices. The planning depart- 
ment marks separate graphs to show 
the current relation to actual ac- 
complishments last year and how well 
the planned output is being met this 
year. 

Texas Bank is now experiencing its 
greatést period of growth, despite a 
near-phenomenal rise during the post- 
war era. 

Having achieved $74.5 million in 
deposits, the bank is aiming at the 
$150 million level. And the sales- 
minded attitude will soon accomplish 
that, its leaders are certain. Mr. Over- 
ton sums up the situation, “We've 
planned—we’ve trained people and 
built bank facilities—now we’re 
‘working the plan’ ! ” 





Americans Keep 
Those Moving 
Vans Hopping 


Americans continue to be the mov- 
ingest people. Figures compiled by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census show 
that 33 million persons of all ages 
changed homes in the year ending in 
March, 1956. 

This represented one person out of 
every five in the civilian population, 
a proportion which has shown no im- 
portant change from year to year 
over the past decade. 

The majority of these movers were 
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WHAT IT WOULD COST TO 
REPLACE ANY HOME TODAY! 


This authoritative Estimating Chart* shows how replace- 
ment costs have gone up in the past 20 years—on any house 
that originally cost from $8,000 to $50,000. It reveals, for 
example, that a $10,000 house built in 1946 would cost 
$15,200 to replace today ... that a $20,000 house built in 
1940 would cost $52,000 to rebuild today. 

While this Estimating Chart was designed to help our agents 
show homeowners the importance of insuring to full value— 
we feel that its pocket-size convenience might have some 
value to you. 

Like a copy? There’s no charge or obligation. Just use 
this handy coupon. 


*Based on figures supplied by F. W. Dodge Corporation, nationally known 
source of construction information, for homes built since 1937 originally 
costing between $8,000 and $50,000. 


te HOME 


Susurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE e« AUTOMOBILE e MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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young, under 30, but there were a 











substantial number of older persons Pi I 
as well, including close to 114 mil- 4 " 
lion persons 65 years old and over. | The Home Insurance Company, Dept. HH I 

Some 22 million persons who I 50 Melden Lane, New Terk 8, NT. i 
moved during the period changed 1 Please send me a copy of your handy Estimating Chart. 1 
homes within the same area in which I W ssek I 
they lived, but close to 6 million I I 
more went from one county to anoth- ! ne , 
er and an additional 5 million crossed 1 s. 
state lines. RIES. OBTIOTI LSE: PERE EIS 
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IN 3 STATES 








Legislatures Enact Bank 


Holding Company Laws 


Legislatures in three states—Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and Indiana — passed 
laws regulating bank holding com- 
panies at their most recent sessions. 

The co-operation of Independent 
Bankers Association state directors 
with state associations helped secure 
passage of the Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania laws. In Indiana, there was no 
opposition to the law, with introduc- 
tion and passage having the backing 
of the state association. 

In Illinois, the bill also repealed a 
holding company law which had been 
passed by the 1955 legislature but 
which later was declared unconstitu- 
tional in a court test. 

According to Ben H. Ryan, IBA 
director for Illinois and president of 
the State Bank of East Moline, the 
holding company act in that state was 
initiated by the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He praised State Senator E. 
B. Groen, a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company in 
Pekin, Illinois, for his intensive work 


on the bill. 
Appeal for Backing 


At one point when the legislation 
seemed stalled, it was decided at a 
meeting of independents that Direc- 
tor Ryan should ask bankers in the 
state to express their sentiments for 
the bill. It is believed that this move 
was extremely important in favorable 
action on the measure. 

In Pennsylvania, IBA Director D. 
Emmert Brumbaugh appeared before 
the Joint State Government Commis- 
sion studying banking laws to urge 
adoption of a holding company bill. 

Mr. Brumbaugh told the INDEPEND- 
ENT BANKER that “much credit is due 
Senator Propert for his leadership in 
getting this bill passed.” House spon- 
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sors of the measure were Assembly- 
men Erb and Auker. 

There were few obstacles to over- 
come in securing passage of the bill 
after it had been approved by the 
executive council of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. “We are cer- 
tainly highly pleased with the result 
of our combined efforts,” said Mr. 
Brumbaugh. 

Here are the highlights of the three 
laws: 

ILLINOIS—The declaration of in- 
tent says, “It is held to be in the pub- 
lic interest that competition prevail 
in the banking system and to that 
end the independence of unit banks 
be protected.” 

The law specifies that a bank hold- 
ing company is one which owns “15 
per cent or more of the voting shares 
of each of two or more banks or of 
a company which is a bank holding 
company by virtue of this act, or (2) 
which controls in any manner the 
election of a majority of the direc- 
tors of each of two or more banks, or 
(3) for the benefit of whose share- 
holders or members 15 percent or 
more of the voting shares of each of 
two or more banks or a bank holding 
company is held by trustees.” 


Stiff Penalties 


The law prohibits any company 
from becoming a bank holding com- 
pany as defined in the law. It also 
prohibits a holding company from ac- 
quisition of shares giving it owner- 
ship or control of more than five per 
cent of the voting stock in a bank, ex- 
cept that additional shares may be 
acquired in a bank where the hold- 
ing company had majority stock pri- 
or to the new acquisition. 

Penalties for company violation 


are fines of $500 to $5,000 for each 
day during which the violation con- 
tinues. Willfull participation in a vi- 
olation by an individual can bring a 
$10,000 fine, a year’s imprisonment, 
or both. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The declaration of 
intent says the purpose is “the main- 
tenance of competitive services be- 
tween banks by the regulation of 
bank holding companies and similar 
organizations.” 

A holding company is defined as 
one which owns, controls or holds 25 
per cent or more of the voting shares 
of each of two or more banks, or of 
a company which is a bank holding 
company by virtue of the law. Con- 
trol of the election of a majority of 
the directors of each of two or more 
banks, or holding by trustees of 25 
per cent or more of the stock in two 
or more banks, also constitutes a hold- 
ing company. 

The law prohibits any firm from 
becoming a bank holding company 
and bans merger of bank holding 
companies. 

Penalties provided for a company 
violation are a $5,000 fine for each 
day a violation continues; for willful 
violation by an individual, a $5,000 
fine or two years imprisonment, or 
both. 

INDIANA—The declaration is iden- 
tical to that of the Pennsylvania law 
and the definitions are essentially the 
same. The prohibitions are identical, 
too, with these added bans: 

@ Acquisition of bank stock if 
the purchase means control of more 
than 5 per cent of the shares. 

@ Acquisition of all or substan- 
tially all of a bank’s assets. 

Penalty provisions are identical to 
those of the Illinois law. 
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National Cash 
Sales Show 


Sharp Gain 


Both sales and earnings of The 
National Cash Register Company for 
the first six months of 1957 set new 
records for the period, Stanley C. 
Allyn, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, has announced. 

Total sales for the first six months 
of 1957 were $182,892,587, compared 
with $155,554,528 for the comparable 
period of 1956, or an increase of 
18 per cent. Net income for the first 
half of 1957, after taxes and exclud- 
ing net earnings of foreign subsidiar- 
ies and branches not remitted to the 
United States, was $8,183,297. This 
compares with net income during the 
first half of 1956 of $7,724,604, or 
an increase of 6 per cent. 

Earnings for the six-month period 
were $1.16 per share on the 7,065,023 
shares now outstanding, compared 
with $1.09 per share last year (ad- 
justed from $1.16 on the basis of the 
6,678,668 shares outstanding at end 
of the first six months of 1956). 

Mr. Allyn said net income in- 
creased by a smaller percentage than 
sales chiefly because of the company’s 
greater expenditures for engineering 
and research. He added that the first 
six months of 1957 set new records 
for the period for both the company’s 
domestic and overseas sales. 

Income taxes in the first half of 
1957 totaled $12,192,301, compared 
with $11,107,600 in the first six 
months of 1956. Of the 1957 amount, 
$6,872,000 represented U. S. taxes 
and $5,320,301 was set aside for 
foreign taxes. 

The board declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 30 cents per 
share on the 7,065,023 shares now 
outstanding to be payable October 
15, 1957, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on September 
23, 1957. 

In commenting on the results for 
the first six months of 1957, Mr. 
Allyn said the company’s record sales 
volume for the period reflected a con- 
tinuing trend toward office mechani- 
zation; the strength of the demand 
for National products, and a substan- 
tial increase in defense sales. 
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Eighty Banks in 20 States 
Swell IBA Membership 


Eighty banks in 20 states joined 
the Independent Bankers Association 
during July and August, it was an- 
nounced by Ben DuBois, secretary. 
The new members are: 


ALABAMA 
Bank of Evergreen 
First Bank of Linden 
Luverne Bank & Trust Company, 
Luverne 


East Lauderdale Banking Com- 
pany, Rogersville 


GEORGIA 


The Farmers Banking Company, 
Blythe 


ILLINOIS 

Evergreen Plaza State Bank, Ever- 
green Park 

Frankfort State Bank, Frankfort 

Genoa State Bank, Genoa 

Farmers & Traders State Bank, 
Meredosia 

Farmers-Merchants National Bank, 
Paxton 


INDIANA 
The Citizens Bank, Hebron 


IOWA 

First National Bank in Fairfield 

First National Bank, Fonda 

Farmers State Bank, Kanawha 

Luana Savings Bank, Luana 

Manilla State Bank, Manilla 

First National Bank, Marion 

Maynard Savings Bank, Maynard 

The Newton National Bank, New- 
ton 

Oakland Savings Bank, Oakland 

Bohemian Savings Bank, Protivin 

Teeds Grove Savings Bank, Teeds 
Grove 


KANSAS 
The Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank, Argonia 
The Exchange National Bank, 
Atchison 
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Swedish-American State Bank, 
Courtland 

First National Bank, Dodge City 

The Garden National Bank, 
Garden City 


The Bank of Louisburg 
Severy State Bank, Severy 


KENTUCKY 
Bardwell Deposit Bank, Bardwell 


LOUISIANA 


Livingston State Bank, 
Denham Springs 


MICHIGAN 


The Macomb County Savings 
Bank, Richmond 


MINNESOTA 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
Blooming Prairie 
Citizens State Bank, Hayfield 
First State Bank of Hugo 


MISSOURI 
First National Bank of Bethany 
The Belle-Bland Bank, Bland 
Farmers Bank in Bowling Green 
Security Bank of Branson 
Bank of Exeter 
Bank of Gainesville 
Farmers & Commercial Bank, 
Holden 
Savings Bank of Kansas City 
Bank of Leeton 
Farmers Savings Bank, Marshall 
The First National Bank, 
Pierce City 
Bank of Poplar Bluff 
Bank of Raymondville 
Citizens Bank of Rogersville 
First State Bank, Rolla 
Rushville State Bank, Rushville 
Empire Bank, Springfield 


NEBRASKA 
Union Bank, Lincoln 
American State Bank, Newcastle 


Bank of Niobrara 


The Centre Bank, Omaha 


The Farmers State Bank, Silver 
Creek 


Burt County State Bank, Tekamah 


NEW YORK 


The First National Bank of Central 
Square 
The Wheeler National Bank. 


Interlaken 


NORTH DAKOTA 
First State Bank of Arthur 


OHIO 
The Citizens National Bank, 
Covington 
The First National Bank, Girard 


OKLAHOMA 
First State Bank, Goltry 


The Bank of Commerce, Tonkawa | 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Bank of Gaffney 


TENNESSEE 
The Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Dyer 


TEXAS 
Casa Linda State Bank, Dallas 
Pan American State Bank, 

Brownsville 

The First State Bank of Dimmitt 
Security State Bank, Farwell 
The First National Bank, Goliad 
First State Bank, Hallsville 
The First National Bank, 


Madisonville 


The First National Bank, 


New Braunfels 
Security State Bank, Ore City 
The First State Bank, Overton 
The First State Bank, Rockwall 


The Planters National Bank. 
Rosebud 


WISCONSIN 
State Bank of Lodi 
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Program Set for 83rd ABA Convention 


Topflight executives from the na- 
tion’s business and financial com- 
munities and important representa- 
tives of the government will be 
among the speakers at the 83rd annu- 
al convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, September 22 through 25. 

An attendance in excess of 7,000 is 
anticipated. 

The advance program for the con- 
vention was announced by Erle 
Cocke, ABA president and vice chair- 
man of the board and chairman of 
the executive committee, The Fulton 
National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia. The 
four-day meeting will be attended by 
thousands of bankers from all parts 
of the United States. 


Blough to Talk 


Major speakers at the convention’s 
two general business sessions will in- 
clude Roger M. Blough, chairman, 
board of directors, United States 
Steel Corporation, New York City; 
and Frank Pace Jr., president, Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corporation, New 
York City, and a former secretary of 
the Army. 

Addressing the annual meetings of 
the ABA’s four divisions on Monday, 
September 23, will be Senator A. 
Willis Robertson of Virginia; Dr. 
Clarence E. Manion of Doran and 
Manion, South Bend, Indiana, and 
former dean of the College of Law 
at the University of Notre Dame; Ray 
M. Gidney, comptroller of the cur- 
rency, Washington, D.C.; and Ben- 
jamin Strong, president, United States 
Trust Company of New York, New 
York City. 


Banking Leaders 


ABA President Cocke will head a 
group of banking leaders who will 
participate in the program. Among 
them will be the presidents of the 
four divisions: Sam M. Fleming, 
president of the National Bank Di- 
vision, and president, Third Nation- 
al Bank in Nashville, Tennessee; Dan- 
iel W. Hogan, Jr., president of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division, and 
president, City National Bank and 
Trust Company, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; A. K. Davis, president of 
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the State Bank Division, and chair- 
man of the board, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; and Thoburn Mills, 
president of the Trust Division, and 
vice president and trust officer, The 
National City Bank of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

In addition, George F. Roberts, 
chairman of the Trust Committee of 
the New Jersey Bankers Association, 


will bring greetings to the annual 
meeting of the Trust Division. Mr. 
Roberts is vice president and trust 
officer, Guarantee Bank and Trust 
Company, Atlantic City. 

Dr. William I. Myers, dean, New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
will be the speaker for the conven- 
tion’s annual Agricultural Breakfast 
on Tuesday morning, September 24. 





LOCAL SERVICE 


The NADA Official Used Car Guide is now published 
in 8 regional editions, every 30 days to provide 


better service and even more accurate reporting in 


your local area. 


In addition, the Guide contains many valuable 


features such as: 


® Average Wholesale 
Value 


® Average Retail 


® Average Loan 


(in most areas) 


® Identifying Specifications 


and others 





Quantity Prices on Request 


NATIONAL 


AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 


Used CAR Guide Co. 


2000 K Street, N.W 


Washington 6, D.C 
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Bank Vault Survives Atomic Blast 


A Mosler bank vault, equipped 
with a modified Century-10 vault 
door, survived “in satisfactory condi- 
tion” a nuclear explosion in Nevada 
with “no apparent over-all distortion 
or displacement,” the Atomic Energy 
Commission has announced. 

The 109-year-old Mosler Safe Com- 
pany built and tested the vault under 
the auspices of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration with which the 
company has conducted similar test 
programs for the past three years. 

The recent test is part of a govern- 
ment program of continuing research 
in the protection of vital records and 
valuables. The firm’s decision to test 
a bank vault was in response, Mosler 
said, to the concern on the part of 
banks and insurance companies over 
such protection in the Atomic Age. 

The AEC, in announcing the re- 
sults of the shot, said that “instru- 
ments in the vault will yield impor- 
tant new information on blast pres- 
sure in the high pressure region.” 

While the installation’s exact dis- 
tance from ground zero was not dis- 








THIS MOSLER SAFE COMPANY vault and door tested by the Atomic Energy 


closed, calculations based on data 
contained in a recent AEC report 
show that the vault would have sur- 
vived the predicted pressure of a 20 
kiloton bomb at one fifth of a mile, 
from ground zero, and a megaton 
bomb, or a force fifty times greater 
than 20,000 tons of TNT, at three 
fourths of a mile from ground zero. 


Little Temperature Change 


The AEC report said, “preliminary 
examination of the interior gave no 
evidence of a significant increase in 
temperature.” Resistance to tempera- 
ture change is generally regarded as 
one of the measures of a vault’s ef- 
fectiveness. 

Mosler said, “the vault was lined 
with one-half inch steel plate which 
was then covered with 18 inches of 
reinforced concrete to simulate stand- 
ard vault installation procedures cur- 
rently in use. The structure was 17 
feet long, 11 feet wide, and stood 9 
feet, 8 inches high, fully exposed 
above ground. The vault liner was 
welded to form an air-tight chamber. 


per. 


Commission “survived intact,” according to an official AEC statement. Though a 
layer of concrete was torn off the vault and steel trim was loosened on the massive 
10-ton door, air tests showed the vault remained an air tight, integral unit. The 
blast removed exterior hardware, as the photo shows, but a Mosler representative 
was able to open the door after only a few minutes work. 
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Closure was effected by our modified 
Century-10 vault door which faced 
ground zero. In terms of over-all re- 
search and construction project costs 
exceeded $500,000.” 

The bomb, described as one of the 
largest in the test series, was sus- 
pended at a height of 700 feet from 
a plastic balloon. The vault was ex- 
posed to a direct pressure of 75 
pounds per square inch. 

Although some of the concrete was 
torn from the outer portion of the 
side walls and a small area of the 
steel vault was exposed, Hal J. Jen- 
nings, director of the Civil Effects 
Tests on Shelters, said an air test 
made after the shot showed that the 
vault remained an air-tight integral 
unit. 


Nameplate Intact 


“All of the external hardware was 
blasted from the door except the name- 
plate, but a Mosler representative 
was able to open it with only a few 
minutes of work,” Mr. Jennings 


added. 

A certain amount of damage and 
distortion to the structure was ex- 
pected and “the limited damage to 
the concrete covering of the vault 
was accurately predicted,” Mosler 
said. “Now that our vault has sur- 
vived with all contents intact, we are 
satisfied. The protection of records 
and other valuables is our business. 
We were happy to participate in this 
test and feel sure that the knowledge 
gained will benefit government and 
industry.” 

Mosler’s interest in the field of 
atomic energy dates back to 1937 
when the firm assisted in the con- 
struction of one of the first cyclotrons 
for splitting the atom. 

In 1945, when the first atomic 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima, two 
Mosler vaults in the Teikoku Bank 
survived the blast despite the fact that 
the bank building was reduced to 
rubble. The bank was rebuilt around 
the vaults which are still operational 
today. During the 1955 atomic tests 
at the Nevada Test Site, Mosler co- 
operated with the Safe Manufactur- 
ers Association by submitting several 
dozen safes for testing. 
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‘Self Help’ Farm Program 
Works Well in Trials 


Of America’s 5,400,000 farm fami- 
lies, some 2,500,000 marginal farm- 
ers are left out of subsidies benefits 
almost completely. 

These underfed and ill-housed 
families are a farm problem that few 
Congressmen talk about while cam- 
paigning for billions in price sup- 
ports, according to TIME magazine. 
Congress grudgingly has voted $2,500,- 
000 for their benefit, a cut of $1,500, 
000 below the amount President Eis- 
enhower urgently requested this year 
for Rural Development, the nation’s 
newest farm program. 

Rural Development, says TIME, is 
one of the few farm programs that 
really work. “Yet it gets a cold re- 
ception from politicians because it 
is prompted by an unpleasant fact 
that they prefer to ignore. The fact: 
too many farmers are trying to 
scratch out a living on farms that are 
too small to be profitable. 

“From 1930 to 1954, the average 
U.S. farm jumped from 157 to 242 
acres. But with the cost of mechani- 
zation, even that is not enough to 
support a single family in many areas. 
And in hundreds of scrubby farm- 
ing counties, the cultivated area per 
farm averages as little as 814 acres.” 


Pilot Areas 


To make the first broad-scale as- 
sault ever attempted on this problem, 
the Agriculture, Interior, Commerce, 
Labor and Health, Education and 
Welfare Departments selected 54 coun- 
ties and three multi-county areas in 
the Southeast, Southwest, New Eng- 
land, along the Ohio River Valley and 
in the Great Lakes area as laborato- 
ries to test a new idea. 

The big idea was to encourage local 
farm leaders, businessmen, clergy- 
men and others to take over and work 
out their own farm-improvement 
plans, tailored to their own needs, 
with technical and loan assistance 
supplied by their state and the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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In the test counties, farmers got 
a choice. If they wanted to keep on 
farming, they were shown how to 
farm better, got help in buying more 
land and equipment. Others were 
helped in getting jobs in town or in- 
dustry. 


Diversification 


Rural Development has also per- 
suaded industries to locate plants in 
distressed rural areas, and has aided 
farmers in starting their own busi- 
nesses. One Mississippi county, for 
example, hard-hit by cotton acreage 
cuts, was helped to launch a brand- 


IT’S NEVER TOO LATE 


ne is never too late to start a planned 


program of selling Personalized 
Checks. Banks that have done so 
don’t have to face the problem of 
abserbing a big check expense when 
they adopt a mechanized or semi- 
mechanized system of check han- 
dling. Banks that have not done so 
can still save a lot of money if they 
take on the program now. 


We have had twenty years’ experi- 
ence working with banks in the 
merchandising of checks. In no in- 
stance has any bank regretted going 
into the plan. In many instances 
banks have told us they wished they 
had done it earlier. It is never too 
late, however, so it is timely now to 
start using our advertising and other 
sales aids in order to get about fifty 
per cent of your accounts buying 
their checks before the time comes 
when all checks have to be imprinted 
with names and account numbers. 


new dairy industry. South Carolina 
tobacco farmers were encouraged to 
use tobacco barns no longer needed 
to cure tobacco to dry out and store 
sweet potatoes. A new cannery, glove 
factory and feed mill were established 
in an Oklahoma county. 

The accomplishments brought 
about in little over a year with a 
federal cash outlay of only $2,100,000 
(the cost of storing Government price- 
supported crop surpluses for two 
days) have been so great that 
some enthusiasts believe if Rural De- 
velopment were expanded, it would 
answer for the whole farm problem. 



















What makes this sales program ap- 
pealing is that everyone benefits. The 
individual gets enough checks for a 
year for a dollar and a half. The bank 
enjoys an aggregate recovery that 
runs into large figures. And of course 
we make more profit on checks 
which are imprinted than on those 
which are not. With all three prin- 
cipals benefiting, it is no wonder the 
plan has grown in popularity. 


There now appears to be no question 
but what mechanized check handling 
is going to reduce a bank’s operation 
costs. Quite a few banks tell us that 
the saving will be more than enough 
to warrant their absorbing all the 
extra cost of coded checks. This may 
well be true, but our point is that 
this saving need not be shared until 
it becomes a very real profit figure. 
In the meantime, anything you can 
save on net check cost will enhance 
the gains in future processing. 











Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 
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APPROPRIATE HOBBY 








Banker in Michigan Collects 
Rare Coins and Currency 


“What this country needs is a good 
five-cent nickel!” runs a faded wise- 
crack about the diminishing purchase 
power of our money. 

There are people, however, who 
will pay $120 for a single penny, 
$6,500 for an apparently plain nickel 
and give crisp new United States 
dollars for old Confederate bills. 

These people are not eccentrics. 
They are numismatists—coin collec- 
tors. 

A banker who has made currency 
and coin collecting his hobby for the 
past 20 years is Arthur D. Williams, 
cashier of the First National Bank of 


Lapeer, Michigan. In his banking 
post he has run across many unusual 
coins and bills which he has _pur- 
chased and built into a valuable and 
interesting collection. 

One shiny yellow coin about the 
size of an aspirin is a $1 gold piece 
dated 1853, now valued at $12. Along 
with it he has $2.50, $5, $10 and $20 
gold pieces—all worth far more than 
double their face value. Old silver 
dollars, two-cent and three-cent 
pieces, large pennies as old as 1825, 
and some now-scarce Indian-head 
pennies are in his collection. 

Mr. Williams specializes in Ameri- 





SINCE IMPERFECTIONS in money seldom escape the sharp eyes of Treasury 
Department inspectors, a bill with a flaw rarely gets into circulation. But this 
one, held by Arthur D. Williams was released, despite its diagonal line flaw. The 
imperfection makes the bill a prize for any numismatist. 
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can and Canadian currency. Along 
with large - sized “wall - paper” bills 
both countries once had in circula- 
tion, he also has a few of the small 
Canadian 25-cent bills called “shin- 
plasters.” 

Mr. Williams, who has spent all of 
his 26-year banking career at the 
First National Bank of Lapeer, start- 
ed his coin collection many years 
ago. As he explains it, “People would 
come in with gold coins and bills to 
redeem them. I don’t spend too much 
time with this hobby, only when 
someone comes in to sell coins and 
bills.” 

He values his collection at $700. 

There is even some local history 
tied in with his collection—a “wild- 
cat” $2 bill put out in 1837 by the 
Bank of Lapeer and signed by city- 
founders, A. N. Hart and N. Davi- 
son. 

More recent are his $5 and $10 
bills issued on the First National 
Bank of Lapeer and signed by C. A. 
Laesch and Frank Thompson. 


Oldtime Hobby 


Coin collecting as a hobby is far 
from new. People took it up shortly 
after the first coins were minted 
about 700 B.C. Augustus Caesar was 
a collector. 

Sometimes a slight difference be- 
tween pieces of the same denomina- 
tion will make a tremendous differ- 
ence in the prices collectors will pay 
for them. For example, $2.50 “quar- 
ter eagles” that were made in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina and Dahlonega, 
Georgia, in 1841 are valued at $17.50. 

Similar gold coins minted the 
same year in Philadeplhia, but bear- 
ing no “C” or “D” mint marks, sell 
for $5,000. 

Mr. Williams doesn’t expect to run 
across any such prize specimens. He 
is content to continue his hobby on a 
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modest scale, relying on his friends 
and customers, rather than the pro- 
fessional money dealers, to help him 
build his collection. 

It’s more fun that way. 


From the Lapeer County Press. 


Spence Talk 
Set for 
Independents 














THOUGH LACKING AN ENVELOPE, a customer of the Trade Bank and Trust 
Company in New York City still paid his utility bill by mail, as these illustrations 
demonstrate. He addressed and stamped the back of the check and dropped it into 


Representative Brent Spence of Ken- a mailbox as if it were a plain posteard on which he had written a message. 








tucky, chairman of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency 
Committee, will 
be the principal 
speaker at the In- 
dependent Bank- 
ers Breakfast at 
the ABA conven- 
tion in Atlantic 
City. The break- 
fast will be held 
at 7:45 a.m. Sep- 
tember 23 in the Carolina Room of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. Announce- 
ment that Mr. Spence was to speak 
came from Walter A. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Olympia State Bank and 
Trust Company, Olympia, Washing- 
ton, and president of the Independent 
Bankers Association of the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District. Reserva- 
tions for the breakfast, at $3 each, 
may be made with Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Spence, who has served 14 
consecutive terms in the House of 
Representatives, is a staunch advo- 
cate of independent banking. He in- 
troduced many bills to regulate bank 
holding companies and one of them 
was a basis for the Spence-Robertson 
Holding Company Act of 1956. 

From Fort Thomas, Kentucky, Mr. 
Spence is a native of Newport, Ken- 
tucky. He served as a state senator 
and Newport solicitor before his elec- 
tion to the House of Representatives. 
He first was elected House Banking 
and Currency Committee chairman 


by the Congress in 1943. 





MR. SPENCE 


Angling Philosophy 

Fishing has never been considered 
as a branch of medical science, but it 
can cure many ills that pills can’t 
touch. 
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CONTROL 


THE ST. PAUL BANKERS BLANKET BOND 
WITH EXTENDED COVERAGE 


e The bull fighter’s defense 
is the control he gained in 
years of training. Bankers 
face modern banking 
contingencies with utmost 
confidence and control 
with St. Paul Bankers 
Blanket Bonds. 


Call your 
St. Paul Agent Today 





ee eer 


coe, eV%@e 
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@ ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
e ST. PAUL MERCURY INSURANCE CO. 
@ ST. PAUL-MERCURY INDEMNITY CO. 











... for the women of our time... 


nis is the physician who many feel has done most for women of 
our time. He is Dr. George N. Papanicolaou who pioneered in 
cytology and in developing the uterine cancer cell examination 
for the very early detection of cancer of the uterus or womb. If 
every woman had her doctor perform this simple, painless pro- 
cedure once a year, thousands of those who have cancer of the 
uterus could be saved. 


About 15,500 women die of uterine cancer every year. The tragic 
fact is that many thousands are lost needlessly because uterine 
cancer is one of the most curable of all types of cancer. 


The uterine cancer cell examination is one of the advances in 
cancer research that could save your life, but only if you go to 
your physician once a year...every year. 
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DRIVE-IN CUSTOMERS at the First National Bank and Trust Company in Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, are served with maximum speed and convenience at the 
seven teller windows indicated in this artist’s sketch. Located on the underground 
level of First National’s new elevator-type parking garage, both the entrance and 
exit of the motor bank are located on Main Street. 





IN PLACING the teller windows, easy entrance was a prime consideration. It’s 
possible to pull up and depart from any of the windows with a minimum of pull- 
ing and tugging at the steering wheel. 





BEFORE PULLING into the main line of traffic again, the motorist checks the 
traffic light system, an added safety feature. 
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Bank Opens 
Unique 
New Facility 


The First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, has moved a step further than 
most in dealing with traffic conges- 
tion. The bank’s parking garage re- 
cently opened on Oklahoma City’s 
Main Street provides drive-in bank- 
ing facilities and 493 parking stalls. 
In addition, the 13-story building, 
constructed on a 125 by 140 foot 
site, includes 21,000 square feet of 
office space, file rooms, an auditori- 
um and a cafeteria. 

First National’s customers who 
have business to transact other than 
making a deposit or cashing a check 
at one of the bank’s seven drive-in 
teller windows are given free park- 
ing in the garage by validation. Park- 
ing facilities are also made available 
by monthly contract to office tenants 
in the building. The remainder of the 
parking facilities is used by transient 
customers, either on a cash basis or 
through validation agreements with 
local merchants. 

With construction of the building, 
the bank accomplished the following: 

@ Solved parking problems of its 
own motoring customers and office 
building tenants. 

@ Helped the business district by 
making available additional parking 
spaces. 

@ Invested in a garage that should 
be a profitable venture. 

Maximum utilization of the Main 
Street site was achieved by the First 
National through the use of the auto- 
matic parking system manufactured 
by the Bowser Parking System, Inc., 
Des Moines, Iowa, which requires 
half the ground area as a ramp type 
garage with the same parking facili- 
ties. 

The site’s mid-block location made 
a ramp type garage impractical, ac- 
cording to Lyall Barnhart, vice presi- 
dent and comptroller. 

The Bowser system features ele- 
vators which move automobiles ver- 
tically, horizontally and diagonally. 
Four of these elevators, in steel hatch- 
ways suspended from a crane bridge, 
were used in the garage. 
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THE EDITOR 


Are you a cigaret smoker? Then 
you’re probably as confused as 
we on what effect smoking of 
cigarets has on health. And those 
hearings before the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, 
featuring experts who testified 
both pro and con on whether 
smoking causes lung cancer, be- 
clouded the question more than 
ever. We still like the comment 
we heard some time back, “I’ve 
been reading so much about cigaret smoking caus- 
ing cancer of the lung that I’ve given up reading.” 
As for us, we continue reading, fearlessly, every- 
thing we see on this issue, for the family medic 
frightened us so thoroughly some years ago that 
we gave up puffing a standard ration of two packs 
a day. 





MR. BELL 


* ok * 


FOR EUPHONY, IT’S HARD TO BEAT this phrase, “The 
proliferating public payroll.” That heading, in the month- 
ly newsletter of New York City’s First National City Bank, 
topped a report on a mathematical rule worked out by 
the LONDON ECONOMIST. Labeled, with tongue in cheek, 
“Parkinson’s Law,” the rule is based on these premises: 
officials want to multiply subordinates and these sub- 
ordinates make work for each other. 

According to “Parkinson’s Law” the number of per- 
sons on the government payroll has no relationship to the 
amount of work to be done. Regardless of workload, says 
the “law,” the government payroll increases at an annual 
rate of 5.6 per cent. There are numerous figures used by 
the ECONOMIST to prove its point, but these stand out: 
from 1914 to 1928, the British Navy reduced its number 
of ships by two-thirds and sailors by one-third, but the 
administrative staff increased more than 78 per cent. 

In the United States, the total labor force rose about 
125 per cent from 1900 to 1950, while government em- 
ployment jumped 500 per cent. During the past 25 years, 
the civilian labor force has grown at the rate of 1.2 per 
cent compounded, while total government civilian em- 
ployment has expanded at the rate of 3.2 per cent com- 
pounded. Projection of these trends gives us until the 
year 2069 before all of us are working for the govern- 
ment. 


* ok * 


SHOULD A YOUNG MAN OR WOMAN ask your advice on 
whether it would be wise to choose banking as a career, 
here are some facts to pass along: One of every six peo- 
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By HOWARD BELL 


ple in banking is an officer, the highest ratio in any busi- 
ness; banks will need an estimated 10,000 new officers in 
the next several years, including 1,000 new presidents 
and 5,000 new vice presidents; banks pay $28.70 in fringe 
benefits for each $100 of base salary, more than $8 per 
$100 above the national average and the most in “extras” 
offered by any industry. 


* kx 


PROJECTIONS, THEY’RE WONDERFUL. One au- 
thority has estimated that if Americans continue 
to gobble up an excess of calories at the same rate 
as now, the average American will weigh 370 
pounds and his wife 346 by 2957. The forecast 
was made to a meeting of macaroni manufacturers. 
The prospect cited is much too far away for any 
real active worrying, but what should we eat less 
of? Macaroni, maybe? 


* ok * 


For a topnotch attraction at the ABA convention in 
Atlantic City, don’t miss the annual independent bankers 
breakfast in the Carolina Room of Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
at 7:45 a.m. September 23. Featured speaker will be that 
grand old gentleman from Fort Thomas, Kentucky, Rep- 
resentative Brent Spence. He’s the veteran chairman of 
the House Banking Committee and through the years has 
been a staunch friend of independent bankers. 


oe oe oe 


HERE’S SOME JOCULAR ADVICE, MARITAL DIVISION: 
DON’T SHOOT YOUR WIFE. SEND HER AN ORCHID, TAKE HER 
TO DINNER AND A SHOW. THE SHOCK WILL KILL HER. 


* KK * 


Another item in the same classification. This is the 
part of the lyric from an old English song: 
For once in our lives 
Let’s drink to our wives, 
Though their number may be small. 
Heaven take the best 
The Devil take the rest 
And soon we'll be rid of them all. 
There, if that doesn’t produce some barbed letters from 
wives, nothing will. 


* Kk * 


Maybe the wide use of the typewriter has some- 
thing to do with this, but have you noticed that 
on those occasions you receive handwritten letters 
they’re darn hard to read? There is little interest 
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today in the purely mechanical skill of good hand- 
writing, so it pleases us that at least one bank is 
trying to bring about an improvement in this area. 
The American National Bank of Austin, Texas, 
each year gives $100 scholarships for legible 
writing to graduating high school students. The 
Sheaffer Pen Company participates to the extent 
of giving pen and pencil sets to the winners. 


* ok % 

At conventions and similar gatherings, the fellowship 
is almost enough to convince a person the world believes 
he’s a jolly good fellow. But sample frank opinions out- 
side your own business or profession and the results can 
be shocking to, say, a banker who believes he is beloved 
by his fellow man. Various banking organizations in the 
past few years have paid good money for surveys that 
produced findings that the public regarded bankers as 
“stuffed shirts” and “cold fish.” 

Right now, bankers seem to be exceptionally unpopu- 
lar in Washington, where they are just as convenient a 
scapegoat as any for “tight money.” Perhaps the most 
persistent jabber at bankers is Representative Wright 
Patman of Texas. We can’t recall a weekly newsletter of 
his that didn’t contain some critical references to bankers. 

The newsletters are good though unflattering 
reading. If you’re interested in getting these let- 
ters, why not write Mr. Patman at the House Office 
Building in Washington and ask to be added to his 
mailing list. It’ll be an eye-opener for you. 


ek & 


A man owes it to himself to become successful. Once 
successful, he owes it to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


*k 


OPTIMISM, WE NOTED on these pages last month, is cred- 
ited with lubricating the bearings of our economy. With- 
out optimism on the part of the consumer, most everyone 
agrees, the spending for goods and services would sag and 
the production slowup that would follow could be disas- 
trous. That’s an over-simplified version, we know, but it’s 
the general idea. 

On the other hand, too much optimism can be a boom- 
erang on individuals—and lenders. BANK NOTES, publica- 
tion of Cummins Business Machines, Chicago, recently 
summarized a study which showed that excessive opti- 
mism was the chief factor in 403 personal bankruptcy 
filings in St. Louis and Kansas City. The study, by Pro- 
fessor Carl Dauten of Washington University in St. Louis, 
originally appeared in BUSINESS WEEK. 

The study disclosed that only one out of 10 of 
the bankrupts had been out of work for a long 
time and medical bills did not emerge as a strong 
factor. Most of the swamped debtors were in low 
income groups—unskilled or semi-skilled workers 
earning !ess than $3,000 a year. The others fell 
mainly between $3,000 and $5,000, with only a 
scattering of more affluent types. 

The total collective debt for the group was $954,600, 
averaging about $2,369 each. The bulk of the money was 
in the form of short term and intermediate term consumer 
credit owed to merchants, utilities, banks, loan companies, 
and credit unions. Consumer finance companies took the 
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worst beating among the financial institutions. Two-thirds 
of the debtors surveyed in each city owed money to loan 
companies. Over half of those loans ranged from $300 
to $1,000 and even more. 

Many of the individuals surveyed who had been al- 
lowed to pile up too much debt were employed by well 
known companies which seems to have made an unduly 
good impression on the lenders. A few local companies 
were involved in a disproportionate number of cases. 

Said Professor Dauten in summary, “The available evi- 
dence suggests that some financial institutions need to do 
an even more effective job of checking on the credit of 
applicants for loans than they are doing at present.” 

Some of the cases surveyed present fantastic contrasts 
of low income and heavy borrowing. One $3,600 a year 
welder owed $3,895. Medical bills accounted for $250 
with another $1,070 owed directly for merchandise. He 
owed $750 to a major sales finance company for a deep 
freeze and $1,825 to three personal loan companies! 

So much for the golden glow of optimism, delinquent 
division. 


* ok 


KNOWING FIRSTHAND THE GREAT and sometimes excessive 
caution of the Associated Press, we find it difficult to under- 
stand how that large wire service is so careless with use of 
the word “banker.” We’re thinking, of course, of the AP 
reports on the recent difficulties of a savings and loan offi- 
cial in Philadelphia. The man was described as a “banker” 
in the AP story we read. This misnomer has been protested 
to the AP by various individuals and groups. In time, these 
protests may result in more careful reporting by the AP 
and individual daily newspapers. 


* Kk * 


We've never met Chairman Martin of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, but our curbstone opinion, from reading ac- 
counts of his testimony before committees of the Congress, 
is that he must be a good witness. Even in the written 
reports we believe we detect an air of frankness that im- 
presses us. He also has the courage to hold to and reaffirm 
convictions in the face of heavy fire from politicos in 
Washington. 

* Ko 


How’s your “Foc INDEX?” The term does not refer to 
how you feel before you’ve had your morning coffee. Fog 
index is a term coined by Robert Gunning, who counsels 
business firms on writing practices. The index measures 
the combined effect of sentence and word length and tells 
you how many years of schooling a person needs to read 
and understand your writing. 

A. B. Dick Company, 5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 
31, Illinois, is offering free a booklet which includes a 
chapter by Mr. Gunning on “how to write for human 
beings instead of wastebaskets and filing cabinets.” The 
booklet, titled “The Care and Feeding of Ideas,” can be 
obtained free by anyone writing the Dick company on his 
firm’s letterhead. 

Many years ago we met Mr. Gunning on a train from 
New York to St. Louis. The way we recall it, our fog 
index was extremely low, even after a free flowing dis- 
cussion in the bar car. 
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Experts Urge: 
After Holdup, 
Make Notes 


What did he look like? 

That is always one of the first 
things police attempt to find out in 
investigating a hold-up, robbery or 
some other crime committed by an 
unidentified person. 

Believing that such information 
could be supplied more accurately 
than is now the case, The Travelers 
Insurance Companies have printed a 
small leaflet for free distribution to 
bank tellers, clerks, etc. 

The leaflet warns that eye-witnesses 
to a crime should not trust their 
memory too long, but should im- 
mediately jot down all the facts as 
observed. 

Items which would be of interest 
to police in descriptions of wanted 
men are included to serve as a guide 
for the eyewitness. 

Colin Simkin, assistant manager of 
the public information and adver- 
tising department of The Travelers, 
said the leaflet is available for free 
distribution to banks through any of 
its agents or branch offices. 





IN ROSEMEAD, CALIFORNIA, the 
First State Bank has given out 10,000 
“litter bags’? for use in automobiles. 
The bags can be attached to any pro- 
jecting knob in the car. Distribution is 
part of the bank’s campaign to keep 
highways and public areas clean. In 
this photo, Goodwin A. Anderson, 
bank president, presents one of the 
bags to Miss Peggy Jacobson for use 
in her car. Miss Jacobson won the 
“Miss California” title in the Miss 
Universe contest. This public relations 
project of the bank has won much 
praise from state authorities, bank 
officials say. 





AN UNWANTED POOL of water at a bank’s doorstep proved an inspiration for 
the publicist of the Riverside Bank, Miami, Florida. This photo was sent out with 
the caption, “Saving for a Rainy Day.” And this was added, “It looks as though 
the bank is taking its slogan, ‘Down by the Riverside,’ seriously these days.” 
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Pennsylvania 
Banks Lead in 
Farm Loans 


Pennsylvania banks loaned over 
$146 million to farmers in 1956, 2.3 
times as much as all other agencies 
combined, according to a report by 
Norman S. Pusey, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
Committee on Agriculture, and vice 
president and cashier, The National 
Bank of Avondale. 

Speaking before a recent meeting 
of the PBA committee, he said, 
“During 1956, Pennsylvania banks 
remained the leaders in farm credit 
service with 690 of the 779 commer- 
cial banks in the state making farm 
loans to provide far more financial 
aid to farmers than all other lending 
agencies combined.” 

Mr. Pusey asserted that on January 
1, 1957, Pennsylvania banks had a 
total of $146,020,000 in loans out- 
standing to farmers, compared with 
$137,306,000 a year ago. On the 
same date, $22,552,000 was held in 
Pennsylvania farm loans by Federal 
Land Banks, the second largest lender 
to the states’ farmers; $9,261,000 was 
held by insurance companies, $16, 
185,000 by Production Credit Asso- 
ciations, and $15,518,000 by the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

The total of farm credit outstand- 
ing in banks was made up of $74, 
982,000 in production loans and $71, 
038,000 in farm mortgages. In ad- 
dition, Pennsylvania banks held $328, 
000 in Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion paper not included in the above 
total. 

Mr. Pusey commented especially 
on the increase in farm capital re- 
quirements to the present very high 
levels. “This increase,” he said, “has 
created a growing need for loans with 
repayment periods of longer than one 
year. Banks are meeting this need in 
part by using a larger proportion of 
real estate credit to finance non-real 
estate investments. 

“The shift to comparatively greater 
use of real estate credit for capital 
improvements and production pur- 
poses is indicated by estimates that 
over one-half of all farm real estate 
loans are now used for production 
and operating expenses.” 
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Soon a 


Stanford, Montana—N. B. Mat- 
thews, president of the Basin State 
Bank, has begun his 47th year as an 
active officer of 
the bank. He be- 
gan his banking 
career as cashier 
of Basin State 
when it opened 
its doors for the 
first time on Au- 
gust 2, 1911. His 
bank is the old- 
est in central 
Montana, having resources in excess 
of $3.7 million. Mr. Matthews served 
as president of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association in 1941-1942 and 
currently is IBA director for Mon- 
tana. 





MR. MATTHEWS 


Fulton, Illinois — Henry C. 
Kiefer has purchased the majority 
stock of the Fulton State Bank and 
now is president and managing execu- 
tive. Mr. Kiefer recently sold his con- 
trolling stock in the Epworth (Iowa) 
Savings Bank to S.W. Grotenhuis of 
Lake Benton, Minnesota. 

Located just across the Mississippi 
from Clinton, Iowa, the Fulton Bank 
had been owned by the Ingwersen- 
Gradert families for 44 years. Mrs. 
Leona W. Ingwersen, who retired as 
president July 31, had been active 
head of the bank for 17 years. One of 
the stockholders who sold was Burt 
Ingwersen, football line coach at the 
University of Illinois. 

Last published statement of the 
bank showed assets of nearly $3.5 
million. Bankers Service Company of 
Des Moines, Iowa, negotiated the sale. 


Dallas, Texas—J. Wm. Massie, 
vice president and comptroller of the 


Republic National Bank, died here 
September 1957 


after an extended illness. He began 
his banking career at the old Com- 
monwealth National Bank as a mes- 
senger in 1911. A series of mergers 
resulted in his becoming an assist- 
ant cashier of Republic National in 
1929. Survivors include his wife, 
Hughlene, a daughter and a son. 


9 
Minden, Nebraska—Arthur Jen- 


sen, vice president of The Minden Ex- 
change National Bank, is convalesc- 
ing from a heart attack suffered in 
Havana, Cuba, while on the IBA 
post-convention trip late in April. He 
spent six weeks in a hospital in Cuba 
and was hospitalized for three weeks 
in Chicago. 
* 


Winona, Minnesota—S. J. Kryz- 
sko, president of the Winona Nation- 
al and Savings Bank, is chairman of 
a Minnesota Bankers Association 
committee to organize a Minnesota 
Business Development Corporation. 

Committee members include Frank 
P. Powers, president of the Kanabec 
State Bank, Mora; F. A. Buscher, 
president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Mankato; Joseph S. Cot- 
ter, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Rochester; Dan J. Fo- 
quette, president of the St. Cloud 
National Bank; J. Allen Swanson, 
vice president, Marquette National 
Bank, Minneapolis, and Robert J. 


Sapp, assistant vice president of the 





Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
neapolis. 
* 


Denver, Colorado—A new Colo- 
rado State Banking Board, created 
at the last session of the legislature, 
has been appointed by Governor Mc- 
Nichols. Frank Goldy, state banking 
commissioner, will be one of the 
seven members of the board, which 
will review the commissioner’s rec- 
ommendations on new bank charters. 
Banker members are George Rock, 
president of the Bank of Denver; 
Theodore D. Brown, executive vice 
president and trust officer of the Se- 
curity State Bank, Sterling; H. E. 
McKeever, president of the American 
State Bank, Granada, and E. L. 
Bacon, president of the U.S. Nation- 
al Bank, Grand Junction. Appointed 
members-at-large were Vincent As- 
siante, Colorado Springs insurance 
man, and Floyd W. Kramer, Denver 
lawyer. 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 
—Wyndham S. Clark, president of 
the Piedmont National Bank, has an- 
nounced creation of a new Business 
and Industrial Development Depart- 
ment and the appointment of Dr. Pen- 
dleton Gaines, president of Wofford 
College, as vice president of the bank 
in charge of the new department. Dr. 
Gaines, who has resigned his college 
post, begins his duties at the bank 
September 1. 





“STRONG FRIEND OF THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER” 











OFFICERS OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK in Wahoo, Nebraska, line up for 
a group picture at the bank’s 75th anniversary celebration. From left are Raymond 
J. Fiala, assistant cashier; Evald B. Brodd, cashier; Ernest Hanson, vice presi- 
dent; Emil E. Placek, chairman of the board; James L. Kudrna, president; Donna 
D. Thege, assistant cashier, and Kenneth A. Tool, executive vice president. 


Wood River, Illinois — Joseph 
L. Sladek has assumed his duties as 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Wood River, succeeding H. E. Paton, 
who died April 27. Mr. Sladek has 
had varied experience in banking. He 
formerly was assistant cashier of the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank in St. 
Clair, Missouri. Prior to that, he was 
with Mercantile Trust, St. Louis, 
served as a Missouri bank examiner 
and was a division supervisor in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 


Wahoo, Nebraska—Mrs. Donna 
D. Thege, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank, has been elected 
to membership in the National As- 
sociation of Bank Women. 


St. Louis, Missouri—Two veter- 
ans of the First National Bank staff 
have retired. They are John J. Grif- 
fin, vice president, and William G. 
Lowey, new business representative. 

Mr. Griffin, an honorary colonel 
on the staff of Missouri governors 
for the past 25 years, is one of the 
most decorated bankers in St. Louis, 
having received many citations, 
awards and plaques for his civic and 
religious activities. 

Mr. Lowey began his banking ca- 
reer in 1906 at the Old Third Nation- 
al Bank, the First’s predecessor. He 
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has been a member of the bank’s new 
business department for more that 
30 years. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado— 
The Exchange National Bank has 
been designated by the U.S. Treasury 
to operate the banking facility at the 
permanent site of the United States 
Air Force Academy, it was an- 
nounced by J. D. Ackerman, bank 
president. 


Mobile, Alabama—Directors of 
the Merchants National Bank of Mo- 
bile have promoted five assistant vice 
presidents to vice president and elect- 
ed five others to the bank’s official 
staff. J. Finley McRae, president, an- 
nounced these promotions: George 
Hardesty, Fred Hayley, George Haas, 
I. B. Cobb and Ken Lott to vice presi- 
dent; Robert Wojohn, George Nic- 
hols and Earl Andrews, assistant 
cashiers; Lionel Noonan, assistant 
trust officer, and John McCarron, 
motor branch manager. 

Mr. Hardesty, a loan officer, start- 
ed with the bank as a runner in 1927. 
Mr. Hayley, who heads the Bond De- 
partment, also started as a runner 
in 1927. Mr. Cobb began working 
for Merchants National in 1929 and 
was made building manager when the 
bank building was completed that 


year. Mr. Haas has been in the bank’s 
mortgage loan department since 1929. 
Mr. Lott came to Merchants National 
in 1948 from the Second National 
Bank of Houston. 


Marion, Illinois—Miss Margaret 
Broeking, assistant cashier of The 
Bank of Marion, has received her 
diploma from the School of Banking 
of the South, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, the only graduate school admit- 
ting women. She is the first woman 
in Illinois to have completed the 
course. Miss Broeking has been em- 
ployed by The Bank of Marion for 
17 years. She is a member of the 
National Association of Bank Women 
and served as Illinois group chair- 


man in 1955. 
*« 


Dallas, Texas—aA certificate of 
appreciation for efforts as Texas 
state chairman of the Crusade for 
Freedom has been awarded to Ben 
H. Wooten, president of the First 
National Bank in Dallas. Crusade 
for Freedom supports Radio Free 
Europe, a network of transmitters 
broadcasting information programs 
to five European nations under Com- 
munist rule. 


Reading, Pennsylvania — Sid- 
ney D. Kline, president of the Berks 
County Trust Company, has been 
named chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the Pennsylvania Bankers As- 
sociation Education Foundation for 
1957-1958. Mr. Kline was PBA presi- 
dent in 1954-1955 and has been a 
member of the board of trustees for 
the past two years. He succeeds J. C. 
Warner, president of the Capital Bank 
& Trust Company, Harrisburg. 


Chicago, Illinois—Samuel Wm. 
Sax has been appointed assistant to 
the chairman of the board of the Ex- 
change National Bank. 
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The phone was ringing and it was 
time to go home. The bank day 
was over and I was ready to leave. 
The call was “long distance” which 
meant, in this case, just a few 
miles across the county. My old 
friend was calling. He was pretty 
well worked up about the matter 
of paying insurance premiums for 
customers by the preauthorized 
draft plan. 

“What are you doing about 
it?,” he asked. 


Well, Sunday is perhaps a bet- 
ter time for confession and this 
wasn’t Sunday. But there was no 
use stalling my old friend. We 
have discussed things like this for 
years. “Practically nothing,” I con- 
fessed. “What are you doing about 
it?” 

Utterly displeased with himself, 
and with an air of frustration, he 
replied, “Nothing.” And then, as 
if waiting for the single word to 
travel from his town to my town, 
he added, “But we ought to!” 


The small banks of the country 
are in a much more vulnerable 
position about this insurance-pay- 
ment thing than are the large 
banks. The small banks are closer 
to the people, more responsive to 
personal pressure, due to closer 
acquaintance. This close customer 
relationship often results in pay- 
ment of other regular monthly 
bills, such as telephone bills, util- 
ity accounts and similar recurring 
items. 

An aged lady, with a good ac- 
count, lives several blocks from 
the bank. She can’t drive a car. 
She doesn’t come to town much. 
She has a telephone in the house 
and most of her wants are attended 
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to by phone and by her neighbors, 
who have occasion to go to the 
business district nearly every day. 

If this customer tells the bank 
that the city clerk will present her 
water and sewer bill monthly and 
directs the bank to pay it, there is 
very little the bank can do except 
to follow her instructions. After 
all, the bank is only doing for that 
customer a favor that is similar to 
the service rendered by the city 
correspondent banks to country 
banks, and at quite a bit less ex- 
pense. 

There is, however, quite a dif- 
ference between such service for 
a good customer with a good ac- 
count and the universal practice 
of paying insurance premiums for 
every depositor who will author- 
ize such payment. 


Plain Imposition 


The plan, as it generally works 
now, is a plain imposition on the 
banks. It was instigated by the in- 
surance companies and operates 
for their benefit. It operates very 
much to their benefit. 

Occasionally, an insurance com- 
pany will tell the insured that the 
bank draft plan will involve a 
“slight charge.” That is to be ap- 
preciated, because it is at least an 
acknowledgment by a miniscule 
segment of the insurance industry 
that the service is worth some- 
thing. 

I know one company which adds 
10 cents to the premium for “bank 
charge.” However, I told my friend 
that it is like trying to fill the bath- 
tub with a six-ounce glass. 

“How would it do,” I asked my 
friend, “to intercept the insurance 
company draft, add a charge of 50 


cents, make a debit to the cus- 
tomer’s account and mail him the 
insurance company receipt, along 
with a letter and duplicate memo 
of the charge?” 

This could be handled in such 
way as to impress on the customer 
that it was a service which the 
bank was glad to render. The cus- 
tomer would not have to wait until 
he had his regular statement to 
actually know that the premium 
had been paid and that there had 
been no slip-up in the routine. The 
letter could call attention to the 
fact that the customer should “sub- 
tract” the amount of the debit in 
his self-operated bookkeeping sys- 
tem. The fact that such system is 
nonexistent in most cases is not 
a matter for the bank to acknowl- 
edge. 

“That’s an idea,” he said, and 
I began to see an end to the con- 
versation. 

“There’s no doubt in my mind 
that this is an individual problem 
for each bank to work out,” I said. 

I didn’t tell him that in a spe- 
cial arrangement, involving a sec- 
ond wife, a stepchild and an insur- 
ance policy, we had tried to handle 
things in this manner. Imagine our 
surprise when the lady sent us a 
full book of signed checks, all post- 
dated to the proper date, and told 
us to use one each month! These 
signed checks, she insisted, would 
save us the necessity for making 
the debit ticket each month. All 
we had to do was to keep the 
checks on hand and remember the 
date to use each one! 


Who’s Confused? 


“Let’s sleep on it awhile,” I told 
my friend. “I want to go home and 
see “Wyatt Earp’.” 

“This is not the night for Wyatt 
Earp,” he replied. “Tonight it’s 
Matt Dillon.” 

“Okay, so I’m mixed up.” We 
said good-by. 

I was mixed up and have been 
ever since this insurance program 
was begun. It is calculated to mix- 
up anybody and there is no im- 
mediate and easy solution to it. 
The insurance companies saw a 
chance to take advantage of hu- 
man nature, and did just that. 
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Independents Look Good 


Editor Lloyd C. Riggs of BANK NEWS, who demonstrated 
his editorial fortitude in May with his survey, “Independ- 
ent vs. Branch Banking,” has come up with a sequel that 
makes interesting reading. 

After making a statistical study of six unit banking 
states and six state-wide branch banking states, Mr. Riggs 
concludes that both systems are working well and that 
unit and branch banking are about equal in making serv- 
ices available and in attracting business from the public. 

The unit banking states included in the study were 
Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas and Wyom- 
ing. The statewide branch banking states subjected to the 
survey spotlight were Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon and Washington. 

There are, as Mr. Riggs notes, “amazing similarities” 
in the two groups of states. The unit banking strongholds 
have a total population of 19,453,000, compared to the 
branch states’ 19,747,000. The square mile total for each 
group is close, too, 691,369 for the unit states; 631,872 
for the branch states. 

With 2,756 banks, the unit states have one banking 
office for each 7,058 of population and one for each 251 
square miles. By comparison, the branch states have 2,191 
outlets, each serving 9,013 persons and there is one bank- 
ing office for each 288 square miles. 

The branch bank states had more deposits—$25.4 mil- 
lion to $19.4 million—and higher deposits per capita— 
$1,288 to $1,011. 

Chief advantage for independents shown by the com- 
parisons, we believe, is that the unit bank states offer the 
greater number of banking offices, either on a per capita 
or square mile basis. 

The figures do not show an additional advantage, that 
better service is likely in the unit bank states because 
the independent banker can make his decisions on the 
spot, without consulting a superior in some far away 
place. 


Farewell to Gobbledygook? 


If any additional evidence is needed that this is a 
changing world, consider the fact that the federal gov- 
ernment has started a training program to increase 
readability of the millions of letters composed and trans- 
mitted by government employees. 

According to a report in THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
a consultant in letter writing is teaching key government 
personnel the “4-S Formula:” — Shortness, simplicity, 
strength and sincerity. 

One example of how not to write is this: “The com- 
mittee cautions against any failure to fully capitalize on 
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the accelerated procedures for examining and inducting 
graduates of colleges and other higher institutions of 
learning into the federal service.” 

When the gobbledygook is trimmed away, this stream- 
lined version results: “The committee urged direct re- 
cuiting of college graduates for federal service.” 


We haven’t yet decided whether we favor this sharp 
break with tradition. If the program works, we’ll miss 
the mental challenge of trying to figure out what a letter 
from a bureaucrat meant. For that matter, we'll also miss 
the second letter explaining what the first one meant. 


Arizona Merger Activity 


In this space last month, we noted that by opening 17 
offices in the past 18 months the First National Bank of 
Arizona, with headquarters in Phoenix, had raised its 
total of statewide outlets to 41. 

We commented that between this and other chains in 
Arizona, the crumbs left for independents were getting 
very tiny, indeed, since chain systems controlled 96.5 per 
cent of deposits in the state as far back as the end of 1955. 

There are 113 banking outlets in Arizona and of this 
total, only two are independent, unit banks. 

Our comments on the expansion moves of the First 
National Bank of Arizona were made a bit prematurely, 
it develops. For shortly after our August issue came off the 
press, there arrived in the mail an announcement that 
directors of the First National Bank of Arizona and the 
Bank of Arizona, with headquarters in Prescott, had ap- 
proved a merger agreement. The merger is subject to ap- 
proval of stockholders and bank supervisory authorities. 
If tradition is observed, there’ll be no roadblocks from 
either. 

The Bank of Arizona has six outlets and a seventh is 
under construction. Its president, Sherman Hazeltine, said 
the merger decision was made by the directors to beef up 
capital needs. The alternatives, he said, were these: merg- 
er or selling more stock on the open market “thereby 
changing the ‘family bank’ status of the Bank of Arizona 
...” In passing we would question whether any “family 
bank” identity will be retained after the merger is com- 
pleted. 

The purpose of this is not to quarrel with Mr. Hazel- 


' tine but to bring our readers up to date from last month. 


For with completion of the proposed merger, the First 
National Bank of Arizona will operate 47 offices in 37 
communities. 

We can’t help but wonder what’s next for banking in 
Arizona. The logical end point, as the big keep striving 
to get bigger, would seem to be one chain in the entire 
state. Time will tell. 
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OWraltonal’ POST-TRONIC* 


the first electronic posting machine released for sale! 


electronically verifies proper account selection 

electronically selects correct posting line 

electronically picks up and verifies old balance 

electronically determines “good” or “overdraft” 
balance pickup 

electronically picks up and verifies accumulated 
check count 

electronically detects accounts with stop payments 
and “holds” 

electronically picks up, adds and verifies trial 
balance 

electronically picks up, adds and verifies balance 
transfers 


—and what the POST-TRONIC does electronically, 
the operator cannot do wrong! 


Up to Now most of the operations in 
bank posting were subject to the hu- 
man element, with countless possibil- 
ities of error and with time-consuming 
human effort. 

But now—with the National POST- 
TRONIC, the new bank posting ma- 
chine—most of the posting functions 
are performed electronically. What 
the POST-TRONIC does electronically 
the operator cannot do wrong—be- 
cause she doesn’t do it at all! 

Through the miracle of electronics, 
far more of the work is done without 
any thought or act by the operator 
than can be done by any previous 
method. And, therefore, far faster. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 


* Trade Mark 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


It posts ledger and statement and 
journal simultaneously, all three in 
original print (no carbon). It simpli- 
fies operator training, and makes the 
operator’s job far easier. And it has 
many other advantages which, com- 
bined with electronics, bring the low- 
est posting cost ever. It soon pays for 
itself with the time-and-effort it saves 
and the errors it eliminates. 





